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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Knowledge for the People; or the Plain Why and Because, Part IIT. 
Origins and Antiquities. 18mo. pp. 72.—Low. 


{We are obliged to give our notice of a new publication to-day, 
without any comments. “ A great book is a great evil,” says the 
Proverb. Mr Moore’s “ evil” is in 823 pages quarto; and as the 
man said, who was invited to lunch by the farmer, and astonished 
him by being a long time about it, “ A cheese of this size is not so 
soon got through as you may imagine.” 

To-morrow the first notice of Mr Moore’s book will appear.] 

* Why is Christmas-Day so called ? 

* Because of its derivation from Christi Missa, the mass of Christ, 
and thence the Roman Catholic Liturgy is termed their Missal or 
Mass-book. About the year 500, the observation of this day became 
general in the Catholic Church.’—P. 40, 

* Why are gifts at Christmas called Christmas-boves ? 

* Because in olden times the Roman priests had masses for almost 
everything; if a ship went to the Indies, a priest had a box in her, 
under the protection of some saint, and for their masses to be said 
to that saint, the poor people put something into the priests’ box, 
which was not to be opened till the ship’s return. The mass at 
that time was called Christmass, the box called Christmass-box, or 
money gathered against that time, that masses might be made by the 
priests to the saints, to forgive the people their sins at that time; 
and from this servants had the liberty to get bov-money that they 
too might be enabled to pay the priest for his masses, well knowing 
the truth of the proverb, “ no penny, no pater-noster.”’ Fosbroke 
says an altar was erected in every village, where persons gave money. 
The apprentices’ boxes were formerly made of pottery ; and Aubrey 
mentions a pot, in which Roman denarii were found, resembling in 
appearance an earthen Christmas-box.’—P. 47. 

* Why are waits so called? 

* Because of the derivation of the term from wayghtes, or haut- 
boys, of which, it is not unworthy of remark, there is no singular 
aumber. From the instrument, its signification was after a time 
transferred to the pertormers themselves. The eayghtes (or waits) 
of ancient times were attendant musicians on great personages, 
mayors, and bodies corporate, generally furnished with superb 
dresses, or splendid cloaks; they were in the service of the court 
in the reign of Edward 1V. and had their regular allowance of coals, 
vitched candles, bread, ale, &c. Todd derives the term from wahts ; 
nocturnal itinerant musiciansy (Beaumont and Fletcher;) Bayley, 
on account of their waiting on magistrates, &c. or of guet, a watch ; 
or from the French quetter, to wetch; because anciently they kept 
a sort of watch all night. It appears, therefore, that the persons 
forinerly called waites, or waits, were musical watchmen, the word 
implying olocs. ‘They were, in fact, minstrels, at first annexed to 
the King’s Court, who sounded the watch every night, and in 
towns, paraded the streets, during winter, to prevent theft. At 
Exeter, they were set up with a regular salary, in 1400; and 
although suppressed by the Puritans, were re-instated in 1660.’— 

The Mirror, \827—P. 49. 

* Why are uamarried females called Spinsters ? 

* Because, formerly, women were prohibited from marrying till 
they had spun a regular set of bed furniture, and till their marriage 
were consequently called Spinsters, which continues till this day in 
all legal proceedings.’—P. 54. 

‘ Why does the wedding-ring finger differ from the others ? 

* Because it is the only finger ah tivo principal nerves belong 
to two distinct trunks; the thumb is supplied with its principal 
nerves from the radical nerve, as is also the forefinger, the middle 
finger, and the thumb side of the ring finger; whilst the ulnar nerve 
furnishes the little finger and the other side of the ring finger, at the 
point or extremity of which a real union takes place; it seems as if 
it were intended by nature to be the matrimonial finger. 

* That the side of the ring finger next the little finger is supplied 
by the ulnar nerve, is frequently proved by a common accident, that 
of striking the elbow against the edge of a chair, a door, or any 
narrow hard substance ; the ulnar nerve is then frequently struck, 
and a thrilling sensation is felt in the little finger, and on the same 
side of the ring finger, but not on the other side of it.’—/d. 

‘ Why was a newly married man formerly called a bridegroom ? 

* Because groom signifies one who serves in an inferior station, 
and it was customary for the newly married man to wait at table on 
his bride and friends on his wedding-day.’—//. 


‘ Why is a month-after marriage called the honey-moon ? 

‘ Because of its origin from a custom of the Teutones, an ancient 
people of Germany, to drink mead, or metheglin, a beverage made 
of honey, for thirty days after every wedding.’—/d. 

‘ Why is an allowance to ladies called pin-money ? 

‘ Because pins were acceptable new year’s gifts to ladies, instead 
of the wooden skewers which they used till the end of the fifteenth 
century ; and instead of the gifts, a composition was sometimes 
received in money.’—Jd. 

‘ Why is the middle meal of the day ealled dinner ? 

‘ Because of its corruption from the French disner, which Du 
Cange derives from the barbarous Latin, disnare. Menage deduces 
it from the Italian desinare, to dine; and that from the Latin 
desinere, to leave off work.’ 

‘ Why is the covering of a coach-box called hammer-cloth. 

‘ Because when coaches were first introduced, our frugal forefa- 
thers used to load the carriages with provisions for the family, when 
they came to London. The hamper, covered with a cloth, was 
a convenient repository, and a seat for the coachman. This was 
afterwards converted into a box. Hammer-cloth is therefore, pro- 
bably, a corruption of hamper-cloth.’—P. 56. 

‘Why are chequers painted against the sides of public-houses ? 

‘ Because in early times, a chequered board, the emblem of cal- 
culation, was hung out, to indicate an office for changing money. It 
was afterwards adopted as the sign of an inn, or hostelry, where 
victuals was sold, or strangers lodged and entertained.’—P. 59. 





‘ Why is the horse-keeper at an inn called an ostler ? 

‘ Because ostler is derived from the word hostel, which was for- 
merly obtained from the French, and was in common use here to 
signify an inn; and the innkeeperwas from thence called the hostel- 
ler, This was at a period when the inn-keeper, or Aosteller, would 
be required by his guests to take and tend their horses, which before 
the use of carriages, and when most goods were conveyed over the 
country on the backs of horses, would be a chief part of his em- 
ployment: and hence, the hosteller actually became the hostler, or 
ostler, that is, the horse-keeper.’—Hone.—ZJd. 

‘ Why did tavern-he originally call portions of liquor “ goes ?” 

* Because of the following incident, which, though unimportant 
in itself, convinces us how much custom is influenced by the most 
trifling occurrences. 

‘The tavern, called the Queen’s Head, in Duke’s court, Bow 
street, was once kept bya facetious individual of the name of Jupp. 
Two celebrated characters, Annesley Spay and Bob Todrington, a 
sporting man, meeting one evening at the above place, went to the 
bar, and each asked for half a quartern of spirits with a little cold 
water. In the course of time, they drank four-and-twenty, when 
Spay said to the other, “ Now we'll go.”” “QO no,” replied he, 
“we'll have another, and then go.” This did not satisfy the gay 
fellows, and they continued drinking on till three in the morning, 
when {both agreed to Go; so that, under the idea of going, they 
made a long stay. Such was the origin of drinking, or calling for, 
goes. —Etymological Compendium.—P. 60. 

‘ Why is a chimney-piece also called a “ MANTEL.” 

‘ Because it is work raised before a chimney, to conceal it, mantel 
originally signifying a cloak.’—P. 61. 

‘ Why are lawyers also called attorneys ? 

‘ Because, in the time of our Saxon ancestors, the freemen in 
every shire met twice a year, under the precedency of the shire- 
reeve, or sheriff, and this meeting was called the Sheriffs Torn. By 
degrees, the freemen declined giving their personal attendance, and 
a freeman who did attend, carried with him the proxies of such of 
his friends as could not appear. He who actually went to the She- 
riff’s Torn, was said, according to the old Saxon, to go “at the 
Torn,’ and hence came the word attorney ; which signified one 
that went to the Torn for others, carrying with him a power to act 
or vote for those who employed him. The distinction between 
attorney and solicitor, arises from the latter practising in a Court 
of Equity, and the former only in a Court of Law.’—Heraldic 
Anomalies” —P. 72. 


Observations on the Duty of Sea-borne Coal; and on the Peculiar 
Duties and Charges or Coal, in the Port of London. Founded on 
the Reports of Parliamentary Committees, and other Official Do- 
cuments, 8vo. pp. 23. Longman. 

[Final Extract. } 
‘The smallness of the coal used in London is uniformly remarked 
by every individual from the North who visits the metropolis. 

And yet, singular as it may seem, none but large coals are shipped 
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morphosis which the coal undergoes in its passage to the consumer | 
is not, however, difficult to discover: and it admirably illustrates | 
the nature of the regulations under which the trade is placed. | 
Coals are nominally sold by the owners to the shippers by weight, | 
or by the chaldron waggon, which is supposed to contain, when full, | 
53 cwt., and is stamped as such by the officer of the Customs. But | 
the weight of the waggon depends in a great degree on the size of 
the pieces with which it is filled, so that in point of fact, coal is 
sold by measure. It is stated by the celebrated mathematician, Dr 
Hutton, who, being a native of Newcastle, was well acquainted with 
the coal trade, that, “ if one coal, measuring exactly a cubic yard | 
(nearly equal to five bolls), Le broken into pieces of a moderate size, 
it will measure seven bolls and a half; if broken very small, it will | 
measure nine bolls ; which shews that the proportion of the weight | 
to the measure depends upon the size of the coals; therefore, ac- | 
counting by weight is the most rational method. The shippers are | 
well aware of this, and insist upon the coal-owners supplying them | 
with large coal only; and to such an extent is this principle | 
carried, that all coal for the London market is screened, as it is | 
technically termed, or passed over gratings, which separate the 
smaller pieces. Inasmuch, however, as coals are sold in all their 
subsequent stages by measure, no sooner have they been delivered | 
by the owner, than it is for the interest of everyone else into whose | 
hands they may come before reaching the consumer, to break them | 
into smaller portions. ‘The ship owner,’ says Mr Buddle, ‘and | 
every person from the consumer through the whole chain of dealers | 
in coal up to the coal owners, cry out for round coals ; what is the 
object of that? Although our waggons are Joaded by weight, it 
is quite Snotorious we sell by measure; and every hand that those 
coals pass through, from the mine down to the cellar of the con- 
sumer, every time they are lifted, an increase of measure takes place ; 
consequently every man, from the coal-owner to the consumer, is | 
benefitted by every breakage of the coal. This has been carried in | 
sume instances to such an extent, that I have found it necessary to | 
place persons on board ships to prevent the crew from breaking 
the coals with the carpenter’s mauls! J believe that the profit of 
many of the retailers in London arises chiefly from the increase of 
measure by the breakage of the coal.’—(First Lords’ Rep. p. 59.) 
Mr Burgin, who had been a coal-meter, declares that ‘ he never went 
to work without seeing the couls knocked to pieces.’—(Com. Rep. 
p. 46.) And Mr Brandling, ‘a most intelligent ‘and extensive coal- 
owner, states, that in consequence of the breakage, the coals are 
reduced in London to a size inferior to what they would be were 
they put on board unsereened, and subjected to no additional 
breakage,x—(Com. Rep. p. 260.)’ 

* That such a system should have been so long persevered in, is | 
truly astonishing. Dozens of acts of Parliament have been passed | 
to preserve the public from fraud inthe measuring*of coal, and yet | 
any coal-merchant who breaks his coal a little smaller than his | 
neighbours, will, by making the same quantity measure farther, | 
defraud his customers quite as effectually as if he sold them larger 
coal in a deficient measure. But though the attention of Honour- 
able Gentlemen has been repeatedly called to this easy method of 
defrauding the unsuspecting citizens, it does not seem to have ever 
attracted the smallest portion of their concern, They have conti- 
nued, with an Irish sort of discernment, to occupy themselves in 
stopping up the spigot, while the liquor was running out at the 
bung-hole. * * . * * * * 

‘It has been said by those who profit by the existing system that 
the sale of coal by weight would not really put a stop to fraud, 
but would merely turn it into a new channel: and make that be 
done by wetting coal, which is now done by selling it in deficient 
measures. But the fallacy of this representation is obvious. Very 
few individuals ever think of re-measuring the coal brought to them; 
and besides, as has been already shewn, the correctness of the 
measure is no security against fraud, so long as it is impossible to 
regulate the size of coal. But were coals sold by weight, everyone 
would see, at once, whether they were unusually wet; and ‘any 








dealer who should attempt to defraud his customers in. this way, | 


would immediately lose his employment. This is a natural check | 
which every individual has it in his power to apply, and which is 
found to be quite effectual in preventing frauds in the sale of sugar, 
and many other commodities. But, in point of fact, the extent to 
which the weight of coal can be increased by wetting is, in all 
cases, very limited, and, in the case of large coal quite inconsider- 
able. Mr Horne, an intelligent coal-merchant, has made some ex- 
periments which throw much light on this subject. He put into a 
wet sack, 2 cwt. or 2241bs of small coal, and these being completely 
wetted, and immediately weighed, were found "to have gained 28lbs. 
in weight; after they had been an hour in the sack, the increased 
weight was reduced to 203lbs., and after standing three hours it 


‘ Besides obviating fraud, the sale of coals by weight might be 
made a means of saving a great deal of labour in their delivery. 
At present coals, when about to be delivered in London, are 
uniformly put into sacks, containing each three bushels, and then 
again into waggons, containing, at an average, 31 sacks. Now this 
sacking of the coals is a very laborious and expensive, and, in nine 


| cases out of ten, a perfectly useless process.* Were the plan of 


selling by weight adopted, waggons with close sides might be used, 
into which the coals might be delivered ‘in bulk directly from the 
lighters; their weight being determined by deducting the weight of 
the empty waggon from its weight when full. In this way, not 
only would the waste of labour in filling the sacks be completely 
avoided, but the shooting (as it is called), or delivery to the con- 
sumer’s cellars from the waggons, would be facilitated. ‘Io accomplish 
so desirable a change, nothing would be necessary but to have 
weighing machines, under proper officers, erected near the principal 
wharfs, and distributed throughout the city. No waggon should 
be permitted to leave any of the wharfs without a ticket from the 
officers, stating the weight of the waggon when empty, its weight at 
leaving the wharf after being loaded, and (consequently) the weight 
of coal init. And, in order to check any frauds that might be 
committed between the wharf and the consumer’s house, the latter 
should be authorised, whenever he thinks fit, to send the waggon to 
be re-weighed at the nearest weighing-machine ; and in the event of 
its weight turning out deficient, the coal should be forfeited. This 
is the plan for the delivery of coal adopted at Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
&c. It is found to be quite effectual for the prevention of fraud; 
and is not half so expensive as the defective, and, as Bentham would 
call it,f fraud-generating and fraud-protecting system followed 
here. 

‘In despite however of the heavy expense attending the digging 
of coal from the mine, and conveying it to the shore, and of the 
waste occasioned by screening, the coal-owner only receives from 
12 to 14 shillings the chaldron, for that very coal which is after- 
wards sold in London for 50 or 55 shillings! And enormous as 
this difference must appear, it is less than it really amounts to; for 
owing to the breakage that the coal undergoes, it may be moderately 
estimated, that five chaldrons of coal at Newcastle or Sunderland, 
are expanded into six or seven, previously to their being lodged in 
the consumer’s cellar.§ The items which quadruple the price of coal 
in its transit from the owners to the consumers, have been specified 
with great minuteness, in the evidence of Mr Buddle before the 
House of Lords, and of Mr Bentley before the House of Commons. 
We have condensed them into the following statements ; on the 
accuracy of which every dependence may be placed. They deserve 
the attention of every one who likes a good fire, and dislikes being 
swindled. 

‘It appears from the correct and valuable monthly returns of the 
coal market, published by Mr Pearsall, of that establishment, that 
the average price during last month (October 1830) of the dest 
Wallsend coals imported from Sunderland, was 1/. 16s. 11d. per Lon- 
don chaldron. The Committee of the House of Commons state in 
their Report, ‘that Mr Horne, a coal-merchant, stated, that if he 
gave 33s., the market price for a chaldron of coals on board ship, 
he made an addition of 138. 9d. to that price for delivering it to the 
consumer’s cellar.’ If, therefore, any of our readers laid in their 
winter’s stock of fuel during last month, and ordered of Mr Horne, 
or any other coal-merchant equally respectable, the best Wallsend 
coals, they would, according to the above statement, be charged for 
them 1/. 16s 11d. plus 13s. 9d, or 2/. lus. 8d. a chaldron, * * * * # 
Which is thus apportioned :— 


Coal-owner for coal . - - -£0 13 9 
Ship-owner, &c. for Voyage to London - 0 11 53 
Government Duty, Corporation Charges, 

and London Coal-merchant - - 1 5 88 


——— £2 10 8| 

‘But with respect to the other charges, consisting of the govern- 
ment duty and the London municipal dues, and payments on 
account of deliverance to the consumer, in the metro; olis, amount- 
ing in all to no less than 25s. 53d a chaldron; we have no hesita- 
tion in saying, that they may, and ought to be, reduced considera- 
bly more than a half? - . . is . * 

‘ The corporation of London (who, we hesitate not to say, have 
been the indulgent foster-fathers of every abuse connected with the 
coal trade) exact, over and above the Id. they pay to the ship 
meter, 3d. a chaldron, which goes into the corporation fund, form- 
ing an item of nearly 19,000/. a year. How such an abuse was 
suffered to grow up we know not; nor does it appear by any 


* In some c1s+s sacking may be necessary, as in carrying coals to some 
parts of the Temple, and other places not accessible to waggons. 








was reduced to I4lbs. Mr Horne says, that at the end of six hours, 
when the increased weight was still farther reduced, the coals were 
so very wet that he could not have sent them to anybody.—(Com. 
Rep. p. 90.) When good size coals were treated in the same way, 
the increased weight from wetting at the end of three hours only 
amounted to about 6#lbs. on 2 cwt.; and’ when /urge coals were 
wetted, the increase at the end of three hours on 2 cwt. was no 
more than 4lbs, It is clear, therefore, that there is nothing to b« 
apprehended from frauds from wetting were coals sold by weight. 
The offence is not one that could be perpetrated to any great ex- 
tent even on the blind; and it is not one that can be perpetrate: 
” 


+ Aud very properly call it. It is curious to see how the particular and 
all-including style of this great man, which he has doubtless adopted from 
the wisest motives as a master of scholars (who go and deliver it in other 

hapes) makes its way even with those who have no proper sense of it in the 
ibstract. — Edit. of the Tatler 

t The Committee of the House of Commons seem to suppose that coals, 
when weighed at the wharf, might be sent to the cousumer it close waggons. 
But who is to see that these waggons are not opened bv the way? Nothing 
but the power to have them re-weighed, and forfeited if they be deficient in 
weight, will be sufficient to prevent fraud. And this will equally prevent it, 
whether the «aggons be open or shut. 

§ Vhere are abundant proofs of this statement in the different Reports. 

|| The particulars which lead to this amount are penance in the 





at all on any individual having his eyes open.” * * * 4 


pawphlet.—Edit. of the Tatler. 
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evidence we can find, either in the Parliamentary Reports, or the 
lucubrations with which the Common Council have favoured us, on 
what grounds the 4d. per chaldron was granted to the meters, by 
the 47 Geo. 3, as pay and allowance, in addition to the 4d. paid to 
their employers. The effect, however, has been to carry to the 
Corporation coffers the large annual revenue above mentioned ; that 
body having ingeniously contrived to shift to the public, the charge 
on account of that very duty for which it continues to receive the 
remuneration awarded by ancient usage and charter! Certainly it 
is high time that something were done to put an end to this mon- 
strous exaction, Why should the inhabitants of Westminster, 
Southwark, &c. be obliged to pay 19,000/. a year to the funds 
of the aldermen and common councilmen of the city? We do 
not envy them their turtle, but we protest against being taxed to 
pay for it. 

‘The management of coal when brought to the wharf, and 
before it is sent to the consumer, is devolved entirely on a set of 
civic functionaries, called /and-meters. Even though these persons 
had been each of them as watchful as Argus, their superintendence 
could not, owing to the facility with which frauds may be committed 
by breakage, be of any considerable importance ; but the fuct is, that 
they do not so much as pretend to trouble themselves about their duty. 
It has been conclusively proved before the Commons’ Committee, 
that a very large part, perhaps not less than THREE FouRTHS Of the 
entire coul sent to the different parts of the city, is dispatched without 
being measured ! Were the existing system intended for the protec- 
tion of fraud, it is not easy to see how it could be improved. The 
consumer gets the coal-meter’s ticket, certifying the measurement 
of the coals sent him; and he, ‘ good easy man,’ trusts implicitly to 
this oficial guarantee. At bottom, however, he has no security, 
save only the word of the dealer; the certificate of the meter being, 
in nine cases out of ten, founded upon it, and not on any know- 
ledge of his own. For this precious protection the consumer has 
to pay 6d. a chaldron—three times what it ought to be, were it as 
effective as it is worthless. 

* But even this is not all. The meters have no right nor power 
to interfere in the measurement of any coal, provided it be sent out 
in quantities less than nine bushels. Now, as every one knows, all 
the labouring classes belonging to this immense metropolis, as well 
as very many of the smaller sort of shopkeepers and tradesmen, buy 
coal from chandlers and other retailers, in one or two sacks at a 
time. With such sales the meter has nothing to do. He merely 
gives the shadow of a protection to the rich, who, if they please, 
may, in this respect, protect themselves; but the poor man, who 
has neither time nor means to secure himself against fraud, may be 
plundered without opposition, and with the most perfect impunity !’ 

* * * * * * 


‘ After all, however, the charges which attend the delivery of 
the coals from the ship to the consumer’s cellar, are the most 
exorbitant. In fact, the charge for conveying a chaldron of coals 
from the pool, a little below London bridge, to the consumer’s in 
the city, amounts to no less than I4s. 84d. ; being MORE THAN THE 
PRIME COST OF THE COAL IN TUE NORTH, including the rent of the 
landlord, the expense of mining, of bringing the coals to the surface 
of the mine, and carrying them to the ship! Is it necessary to say 
another word to convince every reasonable man of the existence of 
intolerable abuses in this department of the trade ?’ 





CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Law.—The King’s oath is not security enough for our property ; 
for he swears to govern according to law: now the Judges they 
interpret the law; and what Judges can be made to do, we know. 


—WSelden’s Table Talk. 


Interested Marerraces.—When a couple are now to be 
married, mutual love, or union of minds, is the last and most 
trifling consideration. Ifthe goods and chattels can be brought to 
unite, their sympathetic souls are ever ready to guarantee the treaty. 
The gentleman’s mortgaged lawn becomes enamoured of the lady’s 
marriageable grove ; the match is struck up, and both parties are 
piously in love—according to act of Parliament.— Goldsmith. 


Lixinec anp Disiikr.—There are persons that we like, though 
they do not like us. This happens very rarely; aud indeed it is a 
strong presumption of merit both in them and in ourselves. We 
fancy they only want to know us better, to be convinced of the 
prize they would obtain in our friendship. There are others, to 
whom no civilities or good offices on their parts can reconcile us, 
from an original distaste: yet even this repugnance would not, per- 
haps, be proof against time and custom.—Hazlitt’s Characteristics. 


Ricut oF THE Protestant CLerGy To THEIR LANDS AND 
Titnes.—The unwillingness of the monks to part with their land, 
will fall out to be just nothing; because they were yielded up to 
the king by a supreme head—viz. a Parliament. If a King conquer 
another country, the people are loath to lose their lands; yet no 
Divine will deny, but the king may give them to whom he please. 
If a Parliament make a law concerning leather, or any other com- 
modity, you and I for example are Parliament-men: perhaps in 
respect to our own private interest, we are against it; yet the major 
part conclude it, we are then involved; and the law is good.— 
Selden’s Table- Talk. 








Satvator Rosa, the famous painter, was also an elegant poet, 
as well as a musical composer. Yet, although so accomplished a 
person, he seems, says his biographer, to have been one of the most 
miserable of men. The greater part of his cantatas are filled with 
the bitterest complaints, either against his mistress or against man- 
kind in general. He says of himself that he has had more misfor- 
tunes than there are stars in the firmament, and that he lived thirty 
years without one happy day.—Musical Biography. 

SrinGuLaR ORIGIN oF THE Use oF AnTIMoNY.—Basil Valentine, 
superior of a monastery, having observed the effect of this mineral 
in fattening hogs, wished to try whether it would produce the same 
effect on his monks, The result, unhappily, was very different : 
for the monks who took it died soon after: and hence the origin 
of the name (Anti-Moine.) In spite of this tragical experiment, 
however, Paracelsus resolved upon bringing the mineral into use, 
thinking he could employ it along with some other preparations. 
But neither could he boast of his success. The medical faculty of 
Paris was at first divided into two parties on the occasion. Some 
declared that antimony was a poison; others, that it was an ex- 
cellent remedy. The dispute was not confined to the circle of the 
faculty, and it became general in Paris: the Parliament and the 
Sabonne took part in it; but in a short time all doubts were at an 
end, the wonderful effects of the mineral being proved; and the 


faculty at length placed it in the list of their most efficient medi- 
cines —Vigneul Marville. 





THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lanr.—Henri Quatre. — Davy Jones, or Harlequin and Mother Carey's 
Chickens. 
Covent Garven.—Cinderella.—Harlequin Fat, and Harlequin Bat. 
ADELPHI. 

WE saw a little piece here on Saturday night, called 4 Dead Shot\t 
is hardly worth criticism, though here and there is a good joke or 
two. Mrs Firzwit1am in the heroine plays effectively, and 
knocks a man off his chair by an ingenious flourish of her arm, 





while singing a mock-Italian song. The story is that of a young 
lady, who, in order to get rid of two lovers disagreeable to her, 
plays an assumed part, like Maria in the Citizen, and pretends to 
get into great rages, which frighten them out of their matrimonial 
wishes. They state their new views to the uncle, a hot old man, 
who thinks they are lying and insulting him. The third lover, 
whose affection she returns, but who was rejected by the uncle on 
| account of his being a young lawyer not yet in practice, comes for- 
, ward and states that he will fight them both ; a valour, which charms 
| the old gentleman. The inamorato accordingly goes out for 
that purpose : a shot is heard; and he returns as if bleeding, followed 
by the despairing Mr Timid (Mr Buckstone), who thinks he has 
killed him. As a dying request, he begs to be united to the ob- 
ject of his love ; the uncle consents ; and his hand being put into the 
young lady’s, he starts up, declaring that his object is accomplished, 
and that he was never better in his life. This touch of probability 
is hardly necessary ; as the uncle, in his admiration of bravery, 
might have given him the lady at once: but the rraisemblable of a 
farce is not to be too nicely enquired into. 

We found a good house, as usual, and Mr Yares rattling away 
to its great amusement in Was J to Blame. 


Covent GARDEN. 
We omitted to mention in our criticism on The Hundred Pound 
Note, that the Princess Victoria was at the play. We did not stop 
to seeher; but she found it necessary, it seems, after the farce, 
to come forward to the acclamations of the audience, and receive 
the praises usually bestowed by anticipation upon future sovereigns. 
It was for her the Pantomime was played at an earlier hour than 
usual. We have no wish to be thought uncivil towards the little 
royal lady, who is probably a nice little girl; but if the consideration 
of gne evening’s health is precious to one, it is precious to all; and 
if it is not precious to that one, except as marking a distinction, we 
think that such dist'nction ought especially to be avoided. Sovereign 
persons have had too many of them already, and the health of the 
world has been the worse for it. The line has been drawn too strongly 
between royal and other natures ; and both parties have suffered bitterly 
in consequence ; the one from being nursed into too little sympathy 
with the many, the many from being nursed into too much, and 
afterwards compelled to discover the perniciousness of the mistake. 
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440 THE TATLER. 








THEATRE ROY AL, ADELPHI. 


This Evening, a Domestic Burletta, in two Acts, called 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. THE WRECK ASHORE. 


Act 1.—WiInrer. 














. ; ’ Alice, Mrs YATES,. Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
This Evening, the Tragic Play of » Dame Barnard, Mr DALY. Jemmy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, 
PIZARRO. Miles Barnard, Mr YATES, Walter Barnard, Mr HEMMINGS, 
y Mr SHERIDAN. Captain Grampus, Mr O. SMITH, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE. 
Cora, Miss PHILLIPS" Ylvira, Mrs FAUCIT. [A lapse of Five Years is supposed to occur between each Act.) 
Ataliba, Mr Y ’ Rolla, Mr. WALLACK, Orozembo, Mr J. VINING, . Act. I1.—Sum™er. 
en Mr H. Wallack, ‘Alonzo, Mr COOPER, Alice, Mrs YATES, Bella, Mrs FITZWILLIAM, 
Las Casas, Mr Thomgern, Sentinel, Mr Salter. Miles Bertram, Mr YATES Blackadder, Mr $8. SMITH, 
In Act Il.—The Temple of the Sun.—High Priest, Mr Horn. Grampus, Mr O. SMIT H, Marmaduke Magog, Mr J. REEVE, 
Priests, Virgins, Matrons, &c.—Misses » eld, S. Phillips, Russell, Bruce, Craw- | Senemasy Starling, Mr BUCKSTONE, Walter, Mr HEMMINGS. 
ford, Bedford, Mrs Newcombe.— Messrs Bedford, Bland, and Yarnold. To which will be added, a New Comic Burletta, called 
Previous to the Play, Spontini’s ee to “ Ferdinand Cortez.” | WAS I TO BLAME? 
: : 4 x E | Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called | Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 
DAVY JONES, | After which, the Comic Burletta, called 
OR HARLLEQUIN AND MOTHER CAREY’S CHICKENS. A DEAD SHOT. 
The Ov [By vena Made by Mr R Hughes. Louisa Lovetrick, rn ee ALAM, in ~ h —— she will introduce her 
erture ebrat tion of ” 
Columbines, Mis BARNEIT and BASERE. m | celebrate Ghats. ies >, ‘LY. ay Concert. 
Harlequin, Mr HO Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHA ; Captain C Mr BAYNE, Mr Hector Timid, Mr BUCKSTON 
Clowns, Mewms SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. : “pr Wiseman, Mr 8. SMITH, ” Charles, Mr'V. WEBSTER. 
Scene 1.—The North em tae by ane , Carey’s Refec To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
and Coral Cave in the spe Dee > Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.— —I¥ GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
Susan’s Cottage, by pone ome The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed.— (By Mr Buckstonk). 
VII. Farm-House, Sunrise.—VIII. Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the +g t after the The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood e Brighton _ Columbine, Miss STALLARD. 
Archway, Erected in Heneer of their Majesties’ Visit to ian. August 30th, | Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 


1830. ‘ith a New Nautical Ballet—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur. 
ow for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers —XIV. The Diorama.— a ar 


eae hy wy By he hd ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


The Various Views will Seer the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 
OF THE SIMPLON. This Evening, an entirely New Historical Burletta, called 
Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valley of the Riuone.—Brieg.—The Simplon.—The | MARY, QUEEN OF SCOTS 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the Mary St es > s . Miss FC OTR, 
Effects of a = Casey —The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. long.— ary Stuart, (Queen of Scots) Miss 











Cc —Domo D’Ossola.—Fariolo.—Lago M: ith th Lady Douglas, Mrs Knight, Catherine Seyton, Miss Pincott, 
waren. 1 apn no Bevemenn Islands. Lady Fleming, Miss King, Mattie, Miss hi: rey, Moggy, Miss Langley, 
To. 1 fi candal : Destine. Jenny, Miss Slater. Lord George Douglas, Mr Fredericks, 
Tomorrow, The School for & wy and Go Fontenins | Lord Lindsay, Mr Brougham, Sir Robert Melville, Mr W orre}, 


Lord Ruthven, Mr Beckwith, Roland, Mr Raymond, Drysdale, Mr Newcombe, 
Sandy, MrJ. Knig!t. 


TH EATRE ROYA he COV E} JT GARDE N. | To which will be added, a Grand \llegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitied 
| 
} 





OLYMPIC REVELS. 
[By Mr Pusncue.) 


This Evening, the Tragedy of Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 





ROMEO AND JULIET. } Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
By W. SHAKSPEARE.} | Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
Lad Capulet, Mrs rs Lovell, Nurse, Mrs Gibbs, | IMMORTALS—OLY MPIC REVELLERS. 
Juliet, Miss FANNY KEMBLE. Romeo, Mr ABBOTT, Ganymede, Miss Greener, Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Prince Escalus, Mr Henry, Paris, Mr Duruset, Montague, Mr Turnour, Hope, Miss Langley. . Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, Neptane, \ir W. Young, 
Capulet, Mr Benvolio, Mr Baker, =‘ Tybalt, Mr Diddear, Hercules, Mr Worrell, Plutus, Mr Paget, — Vulcan, Mr Brown, 
ercutio, Mr C. KEMBLE, Friar Lawrence, Mr WARDE, Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Friar John, Mr Mears, Apothecary, Mr Meadows, Page, Miss Fortescue . Esculapius, Mr Coates, Somnus, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Balthazar, Mr Irwin, Abrain, Mr Heath, Samson, Mr Atkins, Cupid, Miss Josephine, Mercury, Mr Newcombe, 
, Mr Norris, Peter, Mr KEELEY. To be followed by a Comic Burletta, called 


THE LITTLE JOCKEY. 


Arinette, Miss FOOTE, in which she will sing, ‘‘ Why pretty Maiden,” and “ The 


Previous to the asin a Mozart’s Overture to “* Die Zauberflite.” 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called Boy in yellow wins the day.” —_—Clotilda, Miss Nursey, Mau e, Miss hibrey. 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. The Baron D’Acourt, Mr W. VINING, 
(By Mr Farvey.] De Limburg, Mr Paget, Floriville, by a Gentleman, Jocose, Mr Collier, 
Denis, Mr W. Young, Pierre, Mr Brown. 


The Overture and Music, by Nie G. Stansbury. 
With a § ing. (By Mr ctr od Characters by 


| 
| 
| 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELE 


The whole to conclude with a Comic Burletta, called 


CLARISSA HAKLOWE., 
umbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE. Clestees' Bi < a “ ha a 
>. aie arissa Harlowe, Mrs GLOVER, Mrs Harlowe, Miss Fitzwalter. 
Harlequin, Mr ELLAR, Ee PA ERY. Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. Clerimont, Mr Raymond, Mr Harlowe, Mr Paget, Captain Cape, Mr W. VINING. 
Scene I.—The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—II. The Boyne Water.—II1. Ex- 
terior of = het gg Caste. IV. The Grand Banqueting Hall.—V. The Ban- ie cower was x aaa s 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—VII. Extensive View of the Lake of SURREY THEATRE. 
Killarney.—VIII. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—1IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—Tower—and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 





Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.—X II. A Market.—XII1. Windsor Park and Castle. This Evening, an entirely new Drama, entitled 

—XIV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she NANCY OF PORTSMOUTH. 

arrives off Brighton, and the IMlumination.—XV. The lriumphal Arch, Erected in Nancy Bloomfield, Miss SOMERVILLE, The Widow Crabjuice, Mad. SIMON, 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. Constantia, Miss Jordan, Kitty Bustle, Mrs Vale. Old Margery, Mrs Rogers, 
—XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul’s, as it was Becky Sims, Miss Rummens. Sir Edward Gayton, Mr Gough, 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XI1X. Frederick Gayton, Mr Edwin, Captain Splashaway, Mr Hicks, 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Mayor’s Festival.— xx and last. The Fairy Joe Barton, Mr C. Hill, Fiery Ned, Mr D. Pitt, Tim Tipple, Mr Vale, 
Grove and Magic Palace. Bounce, Mr Rogers, Capt. Friendly, Mr Lee, Tapwell, Mr Hobbs, 


+s la; and Harl din Wat Harl in B Jemmy Gonimble, Madile. Rosier, Long Bill, Mr Ahmar, Short Bill, Mr Webb. 
To-morrow, Cinderella ; a' ee Se oe en nee After which, a new Drama, entitled 
——a BARON TRENCK 
[By Mr OspaLDIsTon.] 
FRENC H PI AY S, Countess of Hulsdorff, Madame Simon, Countess of Lewemberg, Miss Rumens, 

_ . Victorine, Miss SOMERVILLE. Baron de Trenck, Mr OSBALDISTON, 
why The Count of Linsdonn, Mr Gough, Augustus, Mr Edwin 

THEATRE ROYAL, HAY MARKE I ° Major Muffiedorf, Mr D. Pitt, Boltzheim, Mr Almar, : 


Francois Bassentrompdorf, (with an entirely new Comic Song) Mr C. Hill. 











This Evening, To conclude with, a New splendid Comic Christmas Pantomime, entitled, 
On commencera a Sept Heures et demie par FHE NEW YEAR’S GIFT. 
L’HERITIERE. (By Mr W. Barrymore}. 
Vaudeville, en Un Acte, de M. Scrine. The Overture and Music by Mr Blewitt. 
Madame de Melval, jeune Veuve, Made mei te HERMINIE. | _ Columbine, Mademoiselle ROSIER. 
M. de Gourville, M. BEHIER STAUBERT, Gustaves, son Neveu, M. PAULIN. | Harlequin, Mr HONOR, Clown, Mr T. HILL, 
at | Pantaloon, Mr ASBURY, Zany, Mr GRAMMER. 
Suivi de | a 
JEAN! | ‘Tomorrow, Nancy of Portsmouth; ‘* PS. Come to Dinner ;’”’ and the Pantomime. 
Piéce en Quatre Parties Mélée de Chant, par MM. Tag, UiLon et ALrHoNs: | 
SIGNOL. | 


Madame de Ligny, Mademoiselle FLORVAL, 


Matese'Os Geen Bene tle de gay, Na. a | CopurG TuHearre.—the Hut of the Red Mountain— 





La Ma uise d’Olban, 4 Madame de Ligny, Madame Paulin, The Banks of the Hudson—Har- 
Madame veuve Cho; Limonadié¢re, Madame Préval, in Silve , 
— sa Fille, Mademoiselle St Ange, , —_— ilver Penny. 
Louise, Femme de Chambre, Madame Gamard. S 2 Pe Terr > > ¢ 
a t. DERVAL remplira te Rite de Jean Sapier’s Wett Tuearre.—Skimmer of the Seas.— 


_ Rigolard, Maitre de Danse, et Parrain de Jean, M. Lape Harlequin and Mother Goose. 
M. de —— et M. Don Offtenn, Attachésal’Ambassade, M. Pauline - M. Guenée, | _ — — —— — = 
n Garcon, d’estaminet, M. Arnaud, Un Valet, M. Grannille. 





Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 C uipeion street, Strand, (to whom all ieee 


On Finira par 
: sarcels, and communications for the E ditor, are to be addressed) ; sold by 
LE BOUFFE ET LE TAILLEUR. y Carpet, 98 Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 165 Regent street ob Fieip, 
PR NN ay Fill = bg wer gh AA 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Marsu, 145 Oxford street, next door to 
' Cc ~ By Tilly Italien, M. Alfred, Fladong’s Hotel ; at Esers’s Library, Old Bond street ; and by all Book- 
Benini, Homme de confiance, M. Gamard, sellers and Newsmen. 
Barbeau, Maitre , aimart passionnement la Musique, M. Préyal. C, and W, Reyns_t, Printers, Bioad street, Golden square, 
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